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A  radio  interview  conducted  vy  horse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio 
Service ,  with  R.  Beattie,  horticulturist,  Burehscrtrf" Pi Tht" Indua try* 
md  broadcast  at  1:05  p . m.  Tuesday,  Auvust  19  through  3-  radio  stations 
associated  with  the  “National  Broadcasting  Company. 


BEATTIE: 


Back  on  the  job  today  after  a  week’s  absence  during  which  I 
attended  the  annual  contention  of  the  Vegetable  G-ro"rer*s  Association 
of  A  erica  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  It  -ay  seen  straiioe  to  r.'.any  of 
you  -ho  line  in  the  drought- stricken  area  that  we  should  be  talking 
about  the  storage  of  fruits  and  ve  getables  just  as  though  /our  gardens 
weren’t  burned  to  a  crisp,  and  your  fruits^.!  ost  a  failure,  A  large 
part  of  the  country,  however,  has  very/  cWos ,  besides  there  is  still 
a  chance  that  many  of  rou  c:r  be  able  t.o  pr:  tu-rnips,  beets,  carrots, 
and  ?.  number  of  fall  crops  after  the  r  ins  do  start,  Ty  su;  cost  ion  is 
that  you  have  seeds  ready  to  plant  in  c  se  you  do  >et  enoufi  moisture 
to  ;ive  the  plants  a  start. 


The  storage  of  fruits  on  the  farm.  applies  primarily  to  apples, 
pears  and  grapes,  with  apiles  as  the  >ost  iw tort ant.  Then  it  cones 
to  vegetables,  there  are  no  loss  than  12  or  15  kinds  that  can  be 
stored  to  advantage.  Ri  b-t  at.  the  outset,  let  ne  say  that  temperature 
control  and  ventilation  are  the  -:in  factors  in  the  successful  storage 
of  these  products.  Th  ve  ;e tables  can  be  divided  into  two  classes,  one  class 
that  requires  a  relatively  lor  temperature,  sry  from  36  to  50  decrees, 
rit.h  a  reasonable  mount  of  moisture,  while  the  other  class  reouires 
a  temperature  of  50  to  65  decrees  with  dr1'  conditions.  The  fruits  can 
best  be  stored  at  a  relatively  lor  t<  wperature  just  above  freezing. 

Roots  of  certain  flowers  such  as  cannas,  .dahlias,  and  gladiolus  also 
roouire  winter  storage. 
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.  cor.front.in  :  most  of  us  is  where  are  we  ping  to 
nd  orchard  products  for  -inter  use.  In  order  to 
the  points  that  I  think  "’ill  be  of  interest  and 
-u,  I  called  on  Dr.  John  R.  "agness,  who  is  at  the 
investigations  of  the  Department,  end  rvy  brother, 
is  enured  in  vegeta  1c  pro  duct.ion  investigations, 
the  question  of  ve  ;e table  storage  on  the  farm,  a 
to  answer  a  nub er  of  Questions  al on g  the  line  of 


S 


I  SB  UR  Y: 


Now  to  let  at  the  chief  points  that,  we  want,  to  brin "  to  the 
att.eition  of  the  Ear  and  "0 me  family.  'T.  Beattie,  if  you  had  a 
quantity  of  a  roles  that  you  wanted  to  store  for  home  use  or  for 
selling  during  the  winter,  how  would  you  to  about  it?  First.,  whore 
would  you  storot.hc  apples? 
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I  would  store  the  a  pies  any  place  where  I  could  keep  the  temperature 
reasonably  low.  If  I  had  s.  pod  cool  cellar  that  was  well  ventilated,  I 
would  store  then -in  it.  If  I  had  a  pod  cellar*  which  was  not  well  ventila¬ 
ted,  I  would  see  if  I  could  not  add  the  necessary  ventilation. 

SALISBURY: 

That  do  you  consider  reasonably  pod  storage  conditions  for 
car  in,'  for  apples  on  the  farm? 

BEATTIE: 


I  would  consider  what  we  term  common  storage  the  best  way  to  keep 
apples  on  the  far::..  By  common  storage,  I  mean  a  room  or  enclosure  in  the 
cellar,  in  the  barn,  in  some  outbuilding,  or  any  convenient  place  which 
is  sufficiently  well  insulated  to  prevent  freezin  g,  and  which  has  doors 
or  other  openings  so  that  cool  air  can  be  brought  in  at  ni  tht  and  at  tines 
when  the  outside  temperature  is  lower  than  that  of  the  storage  room. 

These  openings  should  be  closed  in  the  daytime  or  at  times  when  the  temper¬ 
ature  is  hi  ph  on  the  outside.  In  other  words,  we  want  a  well  protected 
enclosure  in  which  we  can  pet  the  temperature  down  as  near  the  freezing 
point  as  possible,  of  course,  without  the  aid  of  artificial  cooling. 

There  are  many  of  these  houses  scattered  over  the  country  where  apples 
are  stored  until  they  are  marketed,  and  the  tem.nera.ture  control  in  these 
houses  is  entirely  throuph  ventilation. 


SALISBURY: 


In  what  part  of  the  Uni  cd  States  can  common  storage, 
upon  natural  coolin  ;  by  ventilation  be  depended  upon  to  keep 
winter  use? 


which  depends 
apples  for 


BEATTIE: 

It  depends  womewhat  upon  the  season,  but  as  a  rule,  storage  houses 
or  rooms  of  this  char  .c ter  are  satisfactory  throughout  the  northern  portion 
of  the  country,  that  is,  say  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line.  -  There  are 
locations  south  of  this  line  where,  due  to  elevation,  the  ni  hits  become 
cool  early  in  autumn,  and  it  is  possible  to  ret  relatively  low  temperatures 
in  the  storage  hnuse. 


SALISBURY: 


You  say,  relatively  low  temperatures, 
low  te' •  oeratures? 


what  do  you  mean  by  relatively 
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BEATTIE: 

I  mean,  do  n  to  ad  out  45  de  crees  by  I'Toverber ,  and  "below  this  for 
the  rest  of  the  winter.  A  fairly  50 od  storage  should  hold  fruits  as  lov; 
hs  the  average  outside  ter.uera.ture  during  the  f '1 1 .  Ventilation  openings 
at out  the  ton  of  the  room  generally  give  the  test  results. 

SALISBURY: 

Uhat  fruits  in  addition  to  apples  can  te  stored  in  a  natural  storage 
such  as  you  lia.ve  described? 

BEATTIE: 

Pears,  to  sone  extent,  especially  Kieffer,  Anjou  and  “Inter  Uellis 
varieties  which  are  good  keepers.  -Crapes  can  te  stored  only  temoorarily 
in  ordinary  storage. 

SALISBURY: 

If  you  were  to  build  a  storage  for  the  keening  of  apples  and  other 
fruit,  what  kind  of  insulation  "'ould  you  use? 

BEATTIE: 


A  taser.ent  or  du:;out  storage,  mstlv  below  ground,  does  not  reauire 
special  insulation.  Concrete  or  stone  walls,  and  a  well  drained  dirt  floor, 
are  satisfactory,  "here  a  section  of  a  cellar  is  being  partitioned  off 
to  form  a  storage  room,  cinder  building  blocks  r.ake  a  good  wall  through 
which  heat  does  not  readily  pass.  $o:-e  of  the  fores  of  wall  board  are  all 
ri  Ant  as  insulating  material  for  above-ground  storages.  If  the  base went 
of  the  house  is  to  "be  used  for  storage,  partition  off  a  section  at  a  point 
the  farthest  away  from  the  furnace  and  provide  plenty  of  window  openings 
to  let  in  fresh  air. 

SALISBURY: 


Are  there  any  special  points  about  the  handling  of  apples  that.  are 
to  go  into  storage? 


BEATTIE: 


Yes,  indeed.  In  the  first  place,  apples  should  be  allowed  to  get 
reasonable  ripe,  but  not  overripe  on  the  trees.  They  should  then  be 
picked  and  handled  very  c  re fully  to  avoid  bruising.  They  should  be 
cooled  rapidly  by  allowing  then  to'  stand  out-doors  over-ni ght  before  putting 
t?neir.  in  the  store  roor..  They  should  not,  however,  bo  left  .exposed  to  the 
sun  after  they  are  gathered.  AT  ter  the  apples  are  placed  in  the  store¬ 
house,  give  then,  plenty  of  ventilation  at  night  to  lower  the  temperature. 
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You  can  store  the:.'!  in  bushel  baskets,  in  hampers,  on  shelves,  in  barrels 
or  in  crates,  but  not  in  bins,  because  they  do  not  get  enough  air  circula¬ 
tion  when  stored  in  bins. 

SALISBURY: 


Now  let  us  sec  how  the  store. :c  of  apples  ties  in  with  the  storage 
of  vegetables  where  we  have  a  much  larger  number  to  consider.  Hr.  Beattie, 
has  sun; jested  we  divide  then  into  two  groups.  In  the  first : group,  those 
reouiring  a  relatively  low  t.e  merature,  but  above  freezing,  we  have  potatoes, 
cabbage,  onions,  beets,  carrots,  turnips  and  celery.  In  the  other  group 
requirin'-;  hi  pier  tenner a.ture  we  have  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins,  squashes 
and  tomatoes. 


How,  I  want  to  put  to  Hr.  Beattie  a  few  Questions  that  I  believe 
many  of  you  would  be  asking  were,  you  here  with  us  today.  First,  about 
the  kind  of  plane  in  which  to  store  vegetables,  how  about  it,  Beattie, 
what  has  been  your  experience? 


B. HATTIE: 

Th  t  depends  on  where  you  are  located,  anywhere  in  the  North  where 
you  can  lower  the  te:  mero.ture  by  ventilation,  the  type  of  cellar  or  house 
described  for  the  storage  of  apples  will  answer  for  most  vegetables.  I 
have  found  that  a  cool  corner  of  a  cellar  underneath  the  house,  or  a  barn 
cellar  to  be  fairly  satisfactory,  but  the  ideal  -oulcl  be  to  construct  a 
s  a "11  storage  with  an  under  ground  portion  in  which  to  store  potatoes  and 
root  crops,  and  with  an  above-  -ground  or  partly  above-ground  portion  in 
which  to  store  apples  aid.  other  fruits.  Onions,  for* example,  reauire  a 
dry,  cold  air,  and  would  not  store  to  advantage  in  the  sane  conpartment 
with  potatoes  and  the  root  cro  is.  Onions,  cabbage,  and  turnips  are 
li.ble.  to  live  rise  to  objectionable  odors  in  the  cellar  .and  in  the 
•dwelling,  and  we  reco-  mend  that  these  be  stored  elsewhere  whenever  possible. 
7e  have  visited  several  storage  houses  which  were  built  of  concrete  blocks 
or  c«  rent  for  the  basement  portion,  and  lu-ber  with  plenty  of  insulating 
material  for  the  upper  portion.  In  some  -£ases ,  the  entire  structure  is 
of  concrete  block,  but  some  form  of  lining  or  insulating  material  is 
necessary.  The  main  point  is  to  have,  plenty  of  inlets  for  cold  air  and 
roof  ventilators  to  carry  off  the  warm  air.  Underground  pits  are  satis¬ 
factory  for  the  storage  of  vegetables,  provided  they  can  be  ventilated. 

In  the  Smith,  the  -problem  of  providing  a  storage  is  wore  difficult , -but 
tbm  old- fashioned  snd  cellar  built  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  :and  with  a 
door  in  each  end,  ;  '.so  ventilators  in  the  top,  .has  much  to  recommend  it. 

"hen  it  com.es  to  storing  sweet  potatoes,  however,  the  storage 
house  should  be  built  entirely  above  ground,  and  so  con true ted  that 
it  can  be  kept  warm... during  the  winter. 

♦  !  1  ( 

SALISBURY; 


'hat  temperature  does  the  Demart  -ent  reco  •.end  for  the  storage 
of  sweet  -potatoes? 
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BEATTIE.: 

*7e  recommend  a  curing  temperature  of  75  1:0  ^5  degrees  for  a^eriod 
of  about  10  days,  after  vhich  the  temperature  should  "be  lowered/ about 
55  degrees  and  kept  as  near  that  -point  *s  possible. 


SALISBURY: 

What  other- vegetables  ray  be  stored  under  the  same  conditions  as 
sweet  potatoes? 

BEATTIE: 

pumpkins  and  squashes  require  about,  the  sane  treatment  as  sweet 
potatoes.  Green  tomatoes  do  not  require  any  curing  period,  but.  they  ripen 
best  if  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about.  65  to  08  degrees. 

SALISBURY:  : 

How  about  storing  sweet  potatoes  in  outdoor  pits? 

BEATTIE: 

7e  do  not  reco-  end  it.  Sweet  potatoes  ma*'  be  successfully  stored 
in  crates  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  heater  in  the  basement,  or  in  a  warn 
upstairs  roo.  .  If  thoroughly  cured  for  10  days  at  about  3p  degrees  with 
free  ventilation,  they  will  keep  in  these  places.  They  should  not.  be  packed 
in  sand. 


SALISBURY: 


That  vegetables  do  you  think  can  be  stored  satisfactorily  in  outdoor 
pits,  especially  in  the  Northern  States? 

BEATTIE: 


Practically  a.ll  of  those  that  require  a  low  temperature  and  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  ol  moisture,  including  potatoes,  cabbage,  beets,  carrots,  turnips 
and  rutabagas.  Parsnips  and  salsify  c  n  remain  in  the  rows  where  they  grew 
as  freezing  does  not.  hurt  them.  Celery  can  be  stored  in  a  trench  or  in 
the  pit  of  a  hotbed,  in  fact,  anywhere  that  it  can  be  kept  cool  and  not 
allowed  to  actually  freeze. 


Now,  we  emphasized  the  importance  of 
to  freeze.  Ubilc  the  freezing  temperature 
28  degrees,  and  the  freezing  temperature  of 
32  degrees,  I  would  recom  end  th?.t  you  keep 
above  32  degrees.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 


not  allowing  stored  products 
of  apples  is  approximately 
certain  vegetables  is  below 
the-  temperature  of  your  storage 
you  can  hold  the  temperature  at 


about  38  degrees,  or  at  the  lowest,  3 5  degrees,  you  will  he  safe  and  get 
excellent  results.  I  have  also  found  that  vegetables  keep  to  better 
advantage  if  they  are  not  stored  in  too  large  quantities.  Potatoes  are 
an  exception  and  can  be  kept  in  bins,  but  I  find  barrels  with  a  few  auger 
holes  for  ventilation  are  "ore  satisfactory  for  storing  the  home  suppl”. 
Parrels  are  easy  to  move  and  when  they  are  empty  can  be  cleaned  and  kept 
for  another  year.  Cabbage  can  be  stored  to  best,  advantage  on  slat  shelves. 
Beets,  turnips,  and  carrots  are  best  stored  in  boxes  or  barrels  covered 
with  slightly  moistened  sand.  Md  a  little  water  from  time  to  time  to  keep 
the  sand  from  drying  out.  For  sweet  potatoes,  I  like  ventilated  bushel 
basket g  hampers.  Pumpkins  and  squashes  should  be  laid  on  shelves,  and 

preferably  well  above  the  floor  of  the  storage  house.  Then  it  cores  to 
storing  the  roots  of  cannas  and  dahlias,  I  use  boxes  containing  sand,  or 
I  place  cannas  on  the  cellar  floor  and  sprinkle  a  little  soil  over  them. 

SALISBURY: 

••  »c  .**r  .>  . 

7e  can  supply  vou  with  a  little  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho-..  8-7-9  on 
the  "Home  Storage  of  Vegetables!'  For  those  of  vou  who  are  interested  in 
the  storage  of  sweet  potatoes,  the  Department,  can  furnish  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  construction  ox  sweet  potato  storage  houses  ranging 
in  size  from  500  to  20,000  bushels  capacity.  If  you  have  special  storage 
problems,  do  not  hesitate  to  write  to  us,  or  take  the  matter  up  with 
your  county  agent.  .  > 


